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ment, but its nature is frequently misunderstood. It was not
intended as a new statement of constitutional principles but a
declaration of what the Barons supposed had always been the
relation of King and people. It is a lengthy document, setting
out the nature of feudal obligations, defining how law and
justice should be administered, and elaborating the main
principles of the Constitution. It described, for example, how
the Curia Regis should function:
And in order to have the common counsel of the kingdom
for assessing "aids" [taxes] ... we [the King] will cause
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons
to be summoned by our writs individually. . . . And in all
such writs of summons we will state the cause of the sum-
mons.
For about two hundred years this system worked rea-
sonably satisfactorily, but during the thirteenth century sev-
eral monarchs found that their private revenues and baronial
"aids" were insufficient to meet the expenses of government.
They therefore summoned to their Courts, in addition to their
own tenants-in-chief, representatives of counties, cities, and
towns. These representatives were also asked for "aids." In
this way the King's Court came to consist of two distinct ele-
ments: those who had formerly been summoned by name to
the Curia Regis became the House of Lords, while the new
elected element became the House of Commons The two
parts, together with the Sovereign, eventually became known
as the Parliament.2
The King now had to discuss public affairs not only
with the land-owning nobility but also with representatives
of freemen. An important weapon in the hands of the two
Houses of Parliament was the right to agree or disagree with
2 The first recorded use of the word Parliament is by the chronicler
Matthew Paris in the thirteenth century. Parliament originally meant a
meeting for parley or discussion*